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breach of the tradition of French politics and culture, any more
than we need comment here on the imbecility of the attempts of his
present employers to undo 1789 or 1792.
It is the first of the many merits of Mr. Thompson's book1 that
its author defies the ban of a century ago and is equally indifferent
to the imputation of motives and reproaches of the tien-pensant
salons of to-day. He is himself a " chercheur " of the most indefatig-
able type, as impressed as any of M. Fay's American colleagues
with the importance of the Revolution and a complete master (so
far as one human being can be) of the immense literature of a
historical theme which has been studied with more care, more heat,
more lavish expenditure of learning and labour than any other
historical problem if we except the origins of Christianity. This
merit of being soaked in the bibliography of the subject may, at
first sight, seem a merit only in the eyes of scholars and a matter of
indifference to the common reader for whom this book is designed.
But not only would he be a very foolish scholar who ignored this
first-class piece of high popularization which is so often more than
that, but the common reader who does not appreciate the novelty
of Mr. Thompson's approach, the pioneer character of his equip-
ment, will not fully enjoy or profit by this book.
The jacket tells us that "to nine Englishmen out of ten the
French Revolution means Thomas Carlyle." But it means not only
Carlylc, but Macaulay on Barr&re and Mr. Belloc (who wrote,
among so many other things on the Revolution, a characteristic
introduction to Carlyle for Everyman). And it means, too, A Tale
of Two Cities^ The Scarlet Pimpernel and Orphans of the Storm.
Every schoolboy knows about the Reign of Terror and about the
scandals of the Court of Louis XV, darling subject of moralists for
nearly two centuries in which the school represented to-day by
Mr. Cole Porter fights an ever-victorious battle with the school
represented to-day by M. Pierre Gaxotte,
Thus, the Revolution and its antecedents, crimes and scandals,
the last days of Danton and the first triumphs of Bonaparte are part
of the common stock of historical knowledge of the average man.
X4th July, 1789, is perhaps the only date beside 1066 that he can be
assumed to know* But this very popularity has prevented the
acceptance by the average man of some truths established by modern
* J. M, Thompson. The French Revolution, (Oxford: BJftckweU.)